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Lowell  Mason 


Lowell  Mason,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  whose  birth  is  to  be  observed  on  January  8,  1942,  was  born 
in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1792,  and  there  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  passed.  Of  this  period  he  him- 
self has  written  that  he  gave  little  promise,  save  in  music, 
for  which  he  early  manifested  a  strong  inclination.  These 
years,  he  goes  on  to  say,  were  spent  in  doing  nothing  but 
playing  upon  all  manner  of  musical  instruments  that  came 
within  his  reach.  Despite  this  somewhat  disparaging 
account,  however,  another  has  written — the  late  Theodore  F. 
Seward,  one  time  Mason's  pupil,  and  his  long-time  friend — 
that  Lowell  Mason  was  a  born  educator,  and  that  he  demon- 
strated to  the  American  people  the  two  great  correlated 
truths  that  music  is  a  universal  gift  and  that  childhood  is  the 
proper  time  for  cultivating  it.  He  was  destined  as  a  matter 
of  fact  to  become  the  outstanding  leader  among  musical 
educators  of  the  nineteenth  century — and  not  only  a  musical 
educator,  but  one  in  a  broad  pedagogical  sense  as  well. 

Although  the  period  of  Lowell  Mason's  active  work  came 
to  a  close  seventy  years  ago,  its  beneficial  influences  live  today, 
as  in  truth  they  bid  fair  to  live  through  years  to  come;  for 
with  characteristic  foresight  and  practical  application,  he 
utilized  in  his  work  sound  basic  principles,  raising  his  struc- 
tures, so  to  speak,  like  a  master  architect,  upon  foundations 
firm  and  enduring.  Of  all  his  innumerable  pupils  the  most 
indefatigable  was,  we  believe,  himself!  Largely  self-taught, 
he  realized  as  a  youth  that  time  was  fleeting,  that  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work,  and  he  persistently  sought  to 
educate  not  only  others  but  also  himself. 

There  is  an  amusing  story  told  of  him  illustrative  of  his 
teaching  aptitude  and  of  his  perseverance.  Invited  to  train  a 
band  at  a  neighboring  village,  when  he  met  them  he  found  a 
number  of  instruments  new  to  him.  He  suggested  that  it 
might  be  well  to  leave  them  with  him  to  be  tuned  and  properly 
adjusted  before  the  following  lesson:  these  things  he  did, 
but  he  also  practiced  upon  them  until  he  felt  prepared  to 
meet  such  demands  as  might  be  made  upon  him  as  instructor. 

Music,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  this  country,  was 
neither  well  understood  nor,  generally  speaking,  held  in  high 
esteem.  True,  efforts  had  been  made  in  New  England  prior 
to  Lowell  Mason's  time,  at  various  periods  and  by  various 
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men,  to  redeem  the  music  of  the  Church  from  the  lamentable 
condition  to  which  by  the  close  of  the  17th  century  it  had 
declined.  To  trace  the  tortuous  course  of  psalmody  from  the 
days  of  its  comparative  excellence  as  practiced  by  the  earliest 
settlers  would  carry  us  far  afield  from  our  present  purpose; 
still,  reference,  however  brief,  may  here  be  made  to  the  earnest 
endeavors  of  a  group  of  divines — Thomas  Symmes,  John 
Tufts,  Thomas  Walter,  James  Lyon — who  instituted  early 
in  the  1 8th  century  the  so-called  Reform  of  1720.  Speaking 
from  their  pulpits  in  no  uncertain  terms,  publishing  enlighten- 
ing books  and  essays,  these  champions  of  progress  by  degrees 
aroused  the  people  from  their  state  of  apathy,  despite  sharp 
and  long  drawn  out  controversy,  and  a  new,  disturbing 
element  soon  to  be  encountered — the  importation  of  inferior 
tunes  of  the  imitative  or  fugal  style.  The  days  of  the  drawl- 
ing psalm  singing,  however,  were  gradually  drawing  to  a  close, 
to  be  followed  by  an  era  of  welcome  change.  To  one  born  in 
Boston  credit  is  largely  due  for  having  displaced  the  dis- 
torted tunes  of  psalmody  by  catchy,  lively  airs — William 
Billings,  an  energetic,  though  untutored,  composer,  who 
helped  pave  the  way  to  a  sound,  legitimate  music  worthy  of 
the  Church. 

Although  Mason  evinced  a  fervent  love  of  music  as  a  boy, 
as  stated  above,  and  an  unusual  ability  in  mastering  musical 
instruments,  public  opinion  at  the  time  viewed  such  gifts  as 
of  little  use  and  hopelessly  unpromising.  Could  anything 
worth  while  be  expected  of  a  youth  who  failed  to  interest 
himself  in  a  practical  occupation?  A  farmer,  a  blacksmith, 
a  merchant — well  and  good!  But  what  could  anyone 
amount  to  who  chose  to  pass  his  time  in  blowing  a  flute  and 
singing?  Lowell's  father,  a  manufacturing  merchant,  was 
indeed  perplexed — and  this  despite  the  fact  that  he  himself 
played  the  bass  viol  in  the  church  choir  for  many  years.  If 
he  left  his  country  store  in  charge  of  the  misguided  son,  he 
was  likely  to  find,  on  returning,  that  his  "managing  clerk" 
had  locked  the  door  and  departed  with  some  alluring  com- 
panion with  the  key  in  his  pocket! 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  nevertheless,  Lowell  Mason  took 
charge  of  the  village  church  singers,  and  for  the  following 
four  years  while  living  at  Medfield  he  conducted  various 
singing  classes  in  neighboring  towns  and  villages. 

In  1 8 1 2  an  opportunity  arose  which  seemed  to  the  practical 
merchant,  Lowell's  father,  most  opportune;  namely,  that  the 
son  should  go  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  devote  himself  to 
business.  There  he  remained  until  called  to  Boston  in  1827. 
Though  he  served  as  a  teller  in  a  bank  in  the  southern  city, 
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he  devoted  his  evenings  and  spare  hours  to  the  study  and 
teaching  of  music.  He  early  joined  a  leading  Savannah 
church,  of  which  he  was  soon  appointed  musical  director;  he 
helped  organize  and  became  superintendent  of  the  city's  only 
Sunday  school  at  the  time,  with  a  membership  representing 
several  denominations.  Of  a  deeply  religious  nature,  he 
lived  his  religion  in  his  everyday  life.  Of  magnetic  person- 
ality, strong  mind  and  dignified  manner,  he  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  poise,  yet  kindliness  as  well,  for  the  basic  qualities 
of  his  character  were  bodied  forth  in  his  bearing  and  outward 
appearance.  He  possessed  a  natural  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness, together  with  a  winning  sense  of  humor.  En- 
dowed with  a  rugged  constitution,  his  capacity  for  work  was 
unlimited. 

While  in  Savannah,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  current 
tunes  of  the  Church,  the  young  man  sought  music  for  his 
choir  from  the  works  of  the  masters.  He  delighted  in  taking 
themes  from  various  outstanding  compositions  and  harmoniz- 
ing them  as  hymn-tunes  for  his  church  services.  This  led 
to  the  publication  of  his  first  book,  known  as  The  Boston 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Collection  of  Church  Music,  which 
appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  1821,  though  bearing  the  date 
1822.  The  book  was  an  immediate  success,  bringing  to  the 
organization,  whose  name  it  bore,  a  helpful,  opportune 
income.  But  this  result  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
beneficial  influence  the  book  exerted  on  the  musical  taste  of 
the  country  at  large.  Still  another  effect  of  the  book  was 
the  directing  of  public  attention  to  its  author;  and  in  the 
year  1827,  at  the  solicitation  of  three  Boston  churches, 
Mason  removed  to  that  city  from  his  southern  home. 

Realizing  the  value  of  the  alto  of  children's  voices  in  a 
church  choir  and  finding  that  this  part  was  not  usually  sung 
or  even  attempted  in  Boston  choirs,  it  became  Mason's 
immediate  object  in  connection  with  his  musical  directorship 
in  the  three  churches  to  train  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  that 
the  alto  part  might  be  properly  added.  Hence  the  first  chil- 
dren's singing-school.  This  class  as  it  began  comprised  but 
six  or  eight  children:  its  increase  was  rapid,  however,  until  it 
reached  the  number  of  between  five  and  six  hundred,  being 
continued  gratuitously  for  several  years. 

Although  by  1829  Mason  had  achieved  remarkable  success 
as  a  teacher,  he  welcomed  the  Pestalozzian  principles  of 
education  now  brought  to  his  attention  by  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  an  American  educator  of  high  repute,  well-known 
geographer  and  editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  Education 
and  Instruction.    Realizing  that  in  this  Inductive  Method 
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of  Instruction,  so-called,  there  lay  distinct  advantages, 
Mason  soon  became  the  outstanding  promulgator  in  this 
country  of  Pestalozzi's  ideas,  as  set  forth  by  his  disciples, 
Pfeiffer,  Kiibler  and  Nageli.  He  believed  Pestalozzianism 
to  be  the  "natural"  method  of  teaching,  and  accordingly 
strove  to  replace  the  old,  or  then  universal,  plan  of  starting  a 
pupil  off  with  a  complete  tune  and  correcting  mistakes  as  such 
occurred,  with  the  more  logical  plan;aplan,  in  short,  of  "build- 
ing up  rather  than  patching  up;"  to  wit,  the  Inductive  Method. 

At  this  period  Mason's  classes  of  children  were  heard  in  a 
series  of  concerts,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  children  could 
be  taught  singing,  and,  furthermore,  that  it  was  desirable 
they  should  be  so  taught.  Public  interest  was  aroused; 
and  though  it  took  some  seven  years  for  its  accomplishment, 
vocal  music  through  Mason's  tireless  efforts  was  finally  intro- 
duced in  1838  into  the  public  school  system  of  Boston,  and 
thence  in  time  throughout  the  country.  In  the  Annual 
Report,  July  1,  1839,  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
founded  in  1833  by  Mason  and  a  group  of  influential  citizens, 
Jacob  Abbott,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  George  J.  Webb, 
Samuel  A.  Eliot  and  others,  this  action  by  the  School  Board 
was  referred  to  as  the  "Magna  Charta"  of  musical  education 
in  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee  in  1837  authorizing  vocal  music  study  in 
the  common  schools,  the  City  Council  failed  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds.  As  a  further  demonstration  of  the  practica- 
bility of  such  instruction,  however,  Mason  offered  to  give 
free  instruction  in  one  of  the  schools  for  a  year.  The  offer 
being  accepted,  he  taught  in  the  Hawes  Grammar  School, 
Boston,  for  the  season  of  1837-38.  The  following  autumn 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  music  in  the  Boston 
Schools,  continuing  in  this  position  until  1845,  wnen>  because 
of  political  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  two  musicians  who 
desired  his  position,  he  was  forced  to  retire.  Nevertheless, 
he  continued  teaching  in  one  of  the  schools,  the  Winthrop 
School,  during  1850-51. 

Other  cities  soon  followed  Boston's  lead,  vocal  music  being 
added  gradually  to  the  common  school  curriculum  of  centers 
throughout  various  states. 

In  1834,  keenly  sensing  the  then  existing  lack  of  properly 
qualified  musical  instructors  and  with  the  view  of  rectifying 
this  unfavorable  condition,  Mason  published  his  Manual  of 
the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
Vocal  Music  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi.  The  issuance  of  a 
book  for  teachers  was  indeed  a  novel  idea  at  the  time,  yet  its 
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adoption  was  immediate.  Running  into  several  editions,  it 
became  the  widely  used  handbook  of  teachers  and  parents 
alike. 

Closely  following  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Manual,  still 
another  plan  toward  the  same  end  was  inaugurated;  namely, 
classes  for  teachers — through  the  influence  of  which  they 
should  cultivate  better  methods  of  instruction.  The  first  of 
these  consisted  of  but  twelve  members.  The  number  in- 
creased, however,  from  year  to  year,  reaching  an  enrollment 
in  1850  of  1,176  men  and  women,  representative  of  many 
sections  of  the  country.  As  a  result,  the  Academy  of  Music, 
under  whose  auspices  the  classes  were  held,  received  requests 
for  professors,  so  that  similar  classes  might  be  instituted  in 
other  cities  as  well,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  Musical  Con- 
vention, so-called,  which  soon  became  an  important  factor 
in  the  progress  of  musical  development.  So  impressed  was 
Horace  Mann,  reformer  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School 
System,  that  he  declared  he  "would  walk  fifty  miles  to  see 
Lowell  Mason  teach,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  have  that 
privilege." 

One  more  medium  for  teacher-training,  sponsored  and 
developed  by  Mason,  was  the  Musical  Normal  Institute, 
organized  in  New  York  City  in  1853.  Its  sessions  lasted 
throughout  three  months  and  its  curriculum  included  musical 
theory,  composition,  instrumental  and  vocal  training,  and 
choral  practice.  In  this  movement  Mason  was  joined  by 
Thomas  Hastings,  George  F.  Root  and  William  B.  Bradbury, 
the  latter  two  having  been  pupils  of  his,  while  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  attended.  Thus,  Mason's  Teachers' 
Classes,  Musical  Conventions  and  Musical  Normal  Institutes 
provided  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  a 
majority  of  its  well-trained  music  teachers. 

Meanwhile  Mason  was  prolific  as  a  composer  and  arranger 
of  music  for  the  Church,  also  of  songs  for  children.  His 
published  works,  in  some  of  which  others  collaborated  with 
him,  totaling  sixty  or  more,  included  The  Juvenile  Psalmist^ 
or  The  Child's  Introduction  to  Sacred  Music,  1829,  the  first 
music  book  ever  published  for  Sunday  schools;  The  Juvenile 
Lyre,  1 83 1,  the  first  book  of  secular  school  songs — in  this 
country,  at  least;  Sabbath  School  Songs,  1833;  The  Juvenile 
Singing  School,  1837;  Mason's  Young  Minstrel,  1837;  The 
Juvenile  Songster,  1838  (published  in  Boston  and  London 
simultaneously);  Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers,  1840;  The 
Primary  School  Song  Book,  In  Two  Parts,  1846;  and  The 
Song  Garden,  Parts  One,  Two  and  Three,  1864-66.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  child,  hitherto  starved  through  lack  of  intelligi- 
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ble  songs,  was  given  the  opportunity  for  self-expression 
through  music — a  new  world  of  beauty  being  opened  unto  him. 

And  what  were  the  principles  upon  which  Lowell  Mason 
vouchsafed  to  children  this  inestimable  advantage?  The 
child  should  find  in  the  educative  process  pleasure  and  de- 
light; be  motivated  through  his  own  aroused  interest,  and 
through  the  realization  of  specific  ends;  teaching  data 
should  be^rganized  that  the  pupil  proceeds  from  the  wiknown 
to  the^cnown,  grasping  the  significance  thereof  step  by  step, 
one  tning  at  a  time;  the  occasional  review  of  parts  already 
learned  and  the  significance  of  the  parts  so  learned  in  their 
relation  to  the  whole;  the  material  at  all  times  to  be  worth- 
while music  and  worth-while  literature;  the  first  steps  should 
be  by  means  of  rote  singing,  followed  by  note  reading  of 
appealing  songs,  with  especial  care  that  the  child's  voice 
should  not  be  forced.  Since  the  success  of  the  educational 
progress  depends  largely  upon  the  teacher,  he  must  not  only 
be  prepared  for  the  work,  from  a  musical  point  of  view, 
educationally  and  morally,  but  likewise  be  ever  attentive  to 
his  own  development,  and  he  should  evince  constant  interest 
in  the  pupils  themselves. 

According  to  Lowell  Mason's  philosophy  of  education  in 
music,  while  music  should  not  be  considered  as  an  end  in  it- 
self, its  true  function  lies  in  the  benefit  it  bestows  upon  the 
development  of  the  whole  personality;  its  educational  value 
offers  the  means  toward  high  human  development  through 
emphasis  upon  the  student  of  a  wholesome  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  objective.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
object  of  education  to  store  the  mind  with  knowledge  as  to 
discipline  it.  That  person  is  not  the  best  educated  who  has 
learned  the  most,  but  he  who  knows  best  how  to  learn.  Music 
should  be  cultivated  and  taught  not  as  a  mere  sensual  grati- 
fication, but  as  a  means  of  improving  the  affections,  and  of 
ennobling,  purifying  and  elevating  the  whole  man. 

But  during  these  years  Mason  was  constantly  composing 
and  arranging  church  music  as  well,  the  chief  medium  of  his 
musical  expression  being  the  hymn-tune.  Beginning  with 
Hamburg  and  the  Missionary  Hymn,  in  1824,  he  composed 
with  almost  incredible  facility.  Many  of  his  hymn-tunes, 
including  several  of  those  best  known,  date  from  the  decade 
beginning  with  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  Boston,  1827,  and 
particularly  from  the  years  1830  and  1832.  To  the  former, 
1830,  belong  the  spirited  tune,  Laban,  for  that  hymn  of  Chris- 
tian steadfastness  by  the  Reverend  George  Heath,  beginning: 

My  soul!  be  on  thy  guard; 
Ten  thousand  foes  arise; 
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and  Rockingham,  for  the  hymn,  "My  dear  Redeemer  and  my 
Lord,"  called  by  Watts,  its  author,  "The  example  of  Christ;" 
and  the  tune,  Watchman,  of  dignity  and  vigor,  for  the  ringing 
missionary,  Easter  or  Christmas  hymn  of  Sir  John  Bowring, 

Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night, 
What  its  signs  of  promise  are. 

likewise  the  tune,  Hebron,  for  Watts's  "Thus  far  the  Lord 
hath  led  me  on;"  and  Wesley,  for  the  stanzas  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Hastings, 

Hail  to  the  brightness  of  Zion's  glad  morning, 
Joy  to  the  lands  that  in  darkness  have  lain! 

Cowper,  too,  in  memory  of  the  poet  William  Cowper,  its 
author,  set  to  his  hymn, 

There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood 
Drawn  from  Emmanuel's  veins; 

Uxbridge,  likewise,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Gregorian  Chant,  for 
the  hymn  based  on  Psalm  XIX, 

The  heavens  declare  Thy  glory,  Lord! 
In  every  star  Thy  wisdom  shines. 

Of  a  few  dating  from  1 832,  mention  may  be  made  of  Boylston, 
frequently  sung  to  the  Reverend  John  Fawcett's  familiar 
verses,  warm  in  brotherly  feeling, 

Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  in  Christian  love; 

and  Downs,  for  William  Cowper's  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way;"  and  Olivet,  composed  for  and  universally  associated 
with  Dr.  Ray  Palmer's  hymn  of  prayer  and  triumphant 
confidence, 

My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary, 
Saviour  Divine! 

To  complete  the  list  would  require  many  pages,  but  how- 
ever brief  a  given  list  might  be,  it  could  not  be  adequate 
without  including  the  tune,  Bethany,  written  for  and  inter- 
nationally sung  to  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

Meanwhile,  a  succession  of  collections  of  church  music 
came  with  remarkable  rapidity  from  Mason's  pen  beginning 
in  1 821  with  The  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Collection 
of  Church  Music,  of  which  nineteen  editions  were  issued, 
and  ending  with  The  American  Tune  Book,  1869,  although 
he  later  collaborated  with  other  men  in  editing  various  col- 
lections. These  collections  comprised  many  of  Mason's 
several  hundred  hymn-tunes,  though  the  total  number  of 
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his  tunes  will  probably  never  be  known.  For,  "although 
he  had  an  honest  love  of  approbation,"  as  his  pastor  and 
friend  the  late  Reverend  George  B.  Bacon,  has  written, 
as  all  faithful  workers  have,  he  was  not  so  eager  for  it  as  he  was  to  have 
his  work  well  done.  He  was  willing,  for  example,  to  leave  unclaimed 
much  of  the  music  which  he  introduced  to  general  acceptance.  It  was 
his  fashion  to  send  out  a  tune  anonymously,  and  to  let  it  run  awhile 
on  its  own  merit.  By-and-by  he  might  claim  it,  but  very  often  failed 
to  do  so.  For  many  of  his  tunes  he  has  no  credit,  and  he  did  not  care 
enough  for  his  own  fame  to  take  the  time  (as  he  was  urged  to  take  it) 
to  collect  and  recognize  his  works.  So,  too,  with  the  service  which  he 
rendered  to  the  English  Churches  of  the  Congregational  order. 

Regarding  the  contention  sometimes  raised  that  Lowell 
Mason  formulated  no  positive  principle  and  founded  no 
school  with  definite  limitations,  we  believe  that  he  was  too 
broad,  too  catholic,  too  practical,  to  bind  himself  down  by 
any  particular  formulae.  He  did  have,  nevertheless,  two 
cardinal  principles  and  to  these  the  congregational  tunes  for 
the  Church  should  conform:  first,  they  should  be  such  that 
all  could  sing  them,  their  melodies  should  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  average  range  of  the  human  voice;  and  secondly, 
they  should  be  the  complement  of  the  verses  to  which  they 
were  set,  thus  strengthening  the  meaning  and  the  significance 
of  the  hymns  themselves.  His  tunes  at  their  best  are  ex- 
pressed, first  of  all,  by  a  spirit  of  devotion;  they  have  vitality, 
the  strength  of  simplicity  and  enduring  qualities.  Many  of 
them,  composed  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  having 
stood  the  test  of  time,  are  today  included  in  numerous,  fore- 
most hymn-and-tune  books. 

In  1837,  after  ten  years  of  continuous  labor,  Lowell  Mason 
visited  Europe,  partly  for  recreation,  though  more  particu- 
larly to  become  acquainted  first-hand  with  the  methods — 
especially  in  Germany — of  musical  instruction  in  schools  of 
different  grades.  He  conversed  with  many  teachers,  wit- 
nessed demonstrations  by  their  pupils;  he  heard  much  church 
music,  attended  numerous  classical  concerts,  and  met  out- 
standing musicians  and  composers  of  the  day — notably 
Mendelssohn,  during  a  rehearsal  of  the  oratorio,  "St.  Paul," 
at  Exeter  Hall,  London. 

Again,  in  1851,  now  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  paid  a 
second  and  more  extended  visit  to  Europe,  devoting  some 
fifteen  months  to  England  and  the  Continent.  At  London 
he  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  Music  for  the  Church  and 
Pestalozzianism;  he  directed  congregational  singing  schools, 
and  instituted  elementary  music  classes  for  children.  Having 
thus  spent  considerable  time,  pleasantly  and  industriously, 
he  returned  to  America  in  April,  1853.    Shortly  following 
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his  arrival,  he  recounted  his  foreign  experiences  in  a  volume, 
entitled,  Musical  Letters  from  Abroad,  a  book  of  charm  and 
information,  offering  much  of  interest  to  this  day.  In  its 
Preface  he  writes: 

There  are  many  persons  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  of  music,  who  are  beginning  to  appreciate  its 
value,  and  who  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of  musical  education,  and 
especially  in  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  church  music;  this  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  rapid  spread  of  music  in  common  schools,  by  the 
steadily  growing  demand  for  good  instructors  both  in  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  departments,  by  the  higher  qualifications  which  from 
year  to  year  are  required  in  those  who  are  sought  for  and  employed  as 
teachers,  and  by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  associations  and 
gatherings  for  musical  purposes,  as  elementary  classes,  singing  societies, 
choirs  and  musical  conventions.  It  was  for  the  gratification  of  these 
persons,  and  especially  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  author's  numerous 
pupils  and  friends,  that  these  very  imperfect  letters  were  originally 
written  and  published  in  various  periodicals,  and  for  these  too  they  have 
been  now  collected  and  printed  in  a  more  convenient  and  permanent 
form.  May  they  serve  as  a  token  of  remembrance  from  the  writer, 
and  may  they  in  their  humble  way  add  a  little  to  the  influence  of  those 
who,  regarding  music  as  an  object  worthy  of  human  pursuit  and  cultiva- 
tion, are  exerting  themselves  for  its  improvement  and  universal  diffusion. 

Removing  to  Orange,  New  Jersey,  some  twelve  miles 
distant  from  New  York  City,  in  the  latter  part  of  1853, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  established  their  new  and  final  home 
at  the  beautiful  estate,  known  as  "Silverspring,"  on  the 
gentle*  rising  slope  of  Orange  Mountain.  Here  their  elder 
sons  sooned  joined  them,  Daniel  Gregory  and  Lowell,  Jr., 
who  in  1855  constituted  the  publishing  firm,  Mason  Brothers, 
and  whose  general  catalogue  contained  a  number  of  their 
father's  works.  Between  the  sons'  residence,  called  "Cosey 
Cottage,"  and  that  of  their  parents,  a  little  stream  flowed 
down  from  its  never-failing  source — a  spring  at  the  mountain- 
top.  Widening  in  its  course,  and  silvery  in  the  sunshine, 
on  and  on  it  ran  until  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  it  formed  a 
lily  pond,  over  across  the  roadway  near  the  stables.  As  on 
its  way  it  passed  the  gardener's  lodge,  it  seemed  to  pause,  as 
it  were,  long  enough  to  keep  filled  to  the  brim  an  inviting 
drinking  trough  at  which  pedestrians  and  horses  might 
quench  their  thirst.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  found  much  to 
enjoy  in  their  new  home;  and  here  they  welcomed  from  time 
to  time  numerous  guests,  clergymen,  educators,  former 
pupils  and  friends. 

Doctor  Mason  (he  was  honored  by  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  in  1855 — among 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  granted  by  an  American  university) 
at  once  took  an  active  interest,  as  did  his  wife  also,  in  the 
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religious  and  social  life  of  the  community.  As  a  founder  of 
the  Orange  Valley  Church  and  superintendent  of  its  Sunday 
school,  the  Doctor  rejoiced  in  leading,  as  precentor,  the 
musical  service.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Mason  devoutly  aided 
in  the  church's  spiritual  welfare,  as  did  likewise  their  son, 
Lowell,  Jr.,  president  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  and  one  of 
its  deacons,  and  also  their  gifted  son,  William,  who  for  many 
years  gave  his  services  as  organist.  As  senior  deacon, 
Lowell  Mason  served  the  church  from  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion to  the  end  of  his  days.  Punctilious  as  to  his  engage- 
ments, it  was  his  custom  to  return  in  time  for  the  Sabbath, 
from  New  York  City  or  more  distant  points  to  which  he  might 
have  gone  to  lecture  or  engage  in  other  activities.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  Orange  period  he  was  busy  as  ever, 
editing  books  of  music  for  children  and  for  the  Church,  and 
contributing  articles  to  American  and  English  periodicals, 
composing  hymn-tunes,  anthems,  motets  and  sentences,  as 
well  as  conducting  through  an  amanuensis  an  extensive 
correspondence.  It  was  in  1858-59  that  the  three  exhaustive 
volumes,  The  Sabbath  Hymn  Booky  The  Sabbath  Hymn  and 
Tune  Book  and  The  Sabbath  Tune  Booky  first  appeared,  edited 
by  Lowell  Mason,  in  conjunction  with  Edwards  A.  Park  and 
Austin  Phelps,  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  One 
of  his  last  compositions  dates  from  1871 — an  anthem,  a 
musical  setting  for  the  verses: 

As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks, 
So  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God. 

Lowell  Mason's  life  of  eighty  years  was  a  full  and  busy  one. 
Fortunately  he  was  blessed  with  a  devoted  helpmate.  On 
September  17,  18 17,  he  married  Miss  Abigail  Gregory,  of 
Westborough,  Massachusetts.  Together  they  lived  happily 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  and  to  them  were  born  four 
sons.  Celebrating  their  Golden  Wedding  in  1867,  they  were 
gladdened  by  the  presence  of  their  children,  their  several 
grandchildren,  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  their  hearts 
were  filled  with  thanksgiving  to  their  Eternal  Father  for  the 
exceeding  goodness  and  blessings  vouchsafed  them. 

But  all  that  is  mortal  passeth  away  with  time.  On  the 
evening  of  the  Lord's  Day,  August  1 1,  1872,  Lowell  Mason 
peacefully  breathed  his  last.  Yet  the  inspiring  influence  of 
his  life  and  work  still  lives.  As  he  wrought  for  a  better  and 
brighter  future,  may  it  be  given  to  us  to  carry  on  in  the  same 
spirit,  to  strive  constantly  for  an  ever  fuller  fruition  of  the 
salutary  purposes  for  which  he  unceasingly,  reverently 
labored! 
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